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mathematical sciences from the secondary schools. In effect Plato and Aristotle were
repudiated in this process. Education was not to be a matter of training the theoretical
reason by means of scientific or mathematical study as Plato and Aristotle had
proposed, nor was it to become the arena for a training in practical affairs as Isocrates
had proposed. Rather, it took on the characteristic Hellenistic form of paideia, a
forming of the character and mind by literary studies rather than by the sciences or by
the social and political studies. As a result, one of the most fundamental transforma-
tions in the whole history of education may have taken place.
Who could claim after such a development as this, a development shaped by the
countless decisions, deliberate or semideliberate, of generations of teachers who found
the literary culture more satisfying than the scientific culture, that education does not
have a formative influence on civilization? Who can say but that this trend within
Hellenistic education did not help to delay the beginnings of modern science and thus
the onset of modern civilization itself for a thousand years?
Mathematics and science, however, did not disappear from the educational
scene; they continued to be cultivated at the level of higher education. Their absence
from secondary education meant that they did not form part of the core of common
culture for successive generations of secondary school students; only those who took
up the subjects in a specialized way at a few advanced centers kept the studies alive.
The principal means to this was the Museum founded at Alexandria shortly after 300
B.C. and lasting until nearly 400 A.D. Its 700-year existence nearly matched that of
the rhetorical and philosophical schools of Athens. Similar institutions were estab-
lished at a few other key Hellenistic cities in the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean,
notably, at Rhodes, Pergamum, Ephesus, Smyrna, and Beirut.
The institution at Alexandria was made up of a collection of research institutes
to which scholars came from all over the Hellenistic world to pursue their studies and
to which younger men came to work as disciples of the older masters. A definite
corporate and community life grew up around common meeting and dining rooms,
attractive promenades, and an extraordinary library in the sciences as well as in letters.
While teaching was not the primary interest, it is obvious that much learning went on
in the association between older and younger men, as well as among colleagues. It was
in a sense a forerunner of the modern research institute or think tank where scholars
gathered to advance knowledge or to synthesize it. They approached the creative
literary works of others in the analytical and critical mood that might be called the
first Ph.D. Approach to literature.
The range of studies at Alexandria included astronomy, geometry, trigonometry,
physics, geography, and medicine as well as language, literature, rhetoric, and philoso-
phy. There was little in the way of training for technology or for the professions,
except for medicine; no law; no engineering; no agriculture; no administration; no
professional education. The accumulation of knowledge at Alexandria gave it such
stature that Alexandrian became almost synonomous with Hellenistic. The scholars
there and elsewhere not only regarded themselves as guardians of the florescent
literary tradition, they worked it over so systematically and thoroughly that it was
largely through their efforts that the classical tradition was preserved at all. If they had
not been so zealous with their grammars, word lists, commentaries, lexicons, and